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THE ALDINE. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE.— SCENES IN 
THREE LANDS. 



The three scenes of "Picturesque Europe'' in this 
number are beautiful in themselves, and doubly in- 
teresting through historical or artistic associations. 

Moonlight Landscape in Holland. 

This fine full-page picture conveys most graphically 
many features of the peculiar scenery of those " Low- 
Countries " so celebrated 
alike in mediaeval history 
and in modern days for 
the odd attractions which 
they have offered to the 
artist's pencil. A full 
moon, shining through 
broken clouds upon one 
of those rush - grown 
"meers" so common 
in the neighborhood of 
the Zuyder-Zee — with a 
picturesque windmill, al- 
most a distinguishing 
landmark of Holland or 
Belgium, in the fore- 
ground ; with more of 
those mills in the back- 
ground, their contour 
splendidly varied by the 
bulk and tower of an old 
minster, which we can 
see, even at the distance, 
to be ivy-grown ; with 
fishers' nets anear, and 
a boat in which shadowy 
figures are putting off for 
some deed of sportsman- 
like enterprise — all this 
affords a field alike for 
painter and engraver, in 
this instance most charm- 
ingly occupied. For the 
original picture we are 
indebted to the pencil of 
Edward Schleich, a con- 
tinental painter of emi- 
nence, born at Haarbach, 
in Bavaria, in 1812, and 
deceased, of that fearful 
scourge, the cholera, in 
January, 1873, at Mu- 
nich, where the artist had 
been the warm friend, 
and sometimes the co- 
laborer, of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach. Schleich was 
considered unrivaled in 
the special production of 
moonlight effects (of 
which we have here so 
noble an example) ; and 
it is sad to know that 
when he laid down his 
pencil at the bidding of 
the pestilence, many fine 
works were left only half 
completed — among them 
some on wood, in which 
he bade fair to rival the 

greatest of the old panel-painters. It is much to 
have preserved so fine an example of his very best 
style, however, as in such preservations Albrecht 
Diirer's eulogy from Longfellow becomes reality, and 
"the artist never dies.'' 

In the second and smaller picture of this series, a 

Scene on the Scheldt, 

we have what may be called a cousin-German (or 
perhaps Flemish, if the play on words may be al- 
lowed) — a whole volume of. sluggish and mist-hung 
river scenery in Belgium being conveyed within the 
very limited space supplied by the dimensions of this 
oval. Nothing could be either more true to nature, 



more strikingly characteristic of the region, or more 
pleasing to the eye, than the rough and rugged 
pollarded tree, with a softer outlined companion very 
near, both relieved against the gleam of the afternoon 
sky, so clearly that they really seem to throw the 
horizon into a distance ordinarily only considered 
possible in large pictures. Here we have the boat of 
the Flemish river, too, and one of those lateen-sailed 
craft that seem to have lingered in central and south- 
ern Europe while centuries since passed out of use in 




suggestion so craved by the Saracen nature. It is 
to that period, four hundred to twice that number 
of years ago, when the Moors ruled Spain and held 
Granada, that this picture subtly refers ; as still within 
the shadow of the portico, before the costly curtain 
which the black slave draws back to acid to the 
breadth and light within, the Moorish chief is playing 
his game of chess with the children, while another 
and a female slave brings forward the fruits that are 
before long to minister to one more of his pleasures 

of taste. A marvel in 
I all the world of won- 
; drous architecture, is this 
I Alhambra of Granada, as 
• many readers of The 
: Aldine are well aware 
from previous views given 
I of it, within and without ; 
I but a marvel still, even 
>• in the Alhambra, is the 
I Court of Lions, only a 
part of the splendor of 
I which time has been able 
I to destroy, while enough 
I will long remain at once 
I to delight and overwhelm 
I the beholder. 



indiscretion:' 



SCENE ON THE SCHELDT, BELGIUM.— Puttaert. 

countries moving and changing conveyance more 
rapidly. 

Court of Lions, Alhambra, Granada, Spain. 

This has no special story connected with it, either 
of itself or as drawn by the deft pencil of Richard 
Seel, who has caught the very spirit of the wondrous 
spot as it must have been in olden days. In this 
picture, which more completely conveys the whole 
marvel of architecture than any other drawing that we 
have seen — the name of this section of the palace 
and grounds is at last fully explained to the non- 
visitor, in the Lion Fountain standing in the centre 
of the court, and supplying the coolness and cool 



As the story of this fine 
picture in the present 
number is told by Otto 
Erdmann, a German 
painter of much emi- 
nence, from whom we 
have before presented 
many pleasing pictures, 
it is this, in brief: Frau- 
lein Charlotte, daughter 
of a citizen of position, 
has been for some time 
in love with a young man 
whose amount of wealth 
has not allowed him to 
aspire to her hand. Her 
parents have had no idea 
of this attachment. One 
day, however, Charlotte, 
walking under the lin- 
dens with her bosom- 
friend Gretchen, reveals 
the state of affairs to that 
confidante, under one of 
those solemn pledges of 
eternal secrecy usual and 
proper on such occasions. 
Very soon thereafter, 
Charlotte begins to pine 
and pale — to be ill with- 
out anything revealing 
itself by which the doctor 
can shape his remedies. 
Gretchen fears for the 
I health of her friend ; but 
I the pledge is a solemn 
I one, and she dares not 
I reveal the secret. Then, 
one day, when the girls 
are seated together, the 
mother enters, anxious for her daughter ; and while 
Charlotte is busied with some details which absorb 
her attention, Gretchen, overcome by her anxiety for 
her friend, commits the "indiscretion" of revealing 
the truth to the elder lady. The effect upon the 
mother is, for the moment, marked and painful. She 
comes very near to bursting out into a torrent of re- 
proaches on the head of her daughter, and is restrained 
with some difficulty. Eventually, however, the 
"mother-love" conquers; the proud lady remem- 
bers how much her daughter's life and health are 
worth, and, in the end, the "indiscretion" proves to 
have been a happy and useful one, however many 
reproaches Charlotte may shower upon Gretchen. 



